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PRIZE ESSAYS. 


We have to announce that the adjudicators of the prizes for the Essay 
on the Post Biblical History of the Jews—viz , the Rev. the Chief Rabbi 
Sampson Samuel, Esq., and HH, N. Solomon, Esq. (Ldmonton) — have 
acarded the first prize of Ten Pounds to 
Mr. Henry of 15, Liverpoct ; 


and the second prize of Five Pounds to 


Mr. Herrz Bex Pincuas, Mancuester.! 


+* We hap in our next number to announce the mode we intend to adopt 
as to the publication of the successful essays. 


THE DESIRE FOR VESTRY REFORM. 

Iv was an acknowledgment of the power of the press, made by Napoleon 
in the hour of his adversity, when he admitted that the opposition he 
experienced from the jifth power (the press) tended more to hasten his 
downfall, than the combined hostility of all his other powerful enemies 
could hope to have effected. If we read the history of the last few 
years, we Shall find. the press exercising an important influence in the 
hurling of unpopular monarchs from their thrones, and in the breaking 
up of old ideas and associations; and well would it have been for many 

acrorned head, as well as for many a community, had the wholesome— 

but often unwelcome—admonitions of the fifth estate received that 
deference and attention to which, as the only true exponent of public 
opmion, it was entitled. Butif the press has often been the means 
whereby, taking the side of the people, power has been dethroned from 
its giddy height when it has arrayed itself against the general voice, it 
has also been of incalculable benefit in instilling into the minds of the 
governed the necessity of a strict observance of the laws; and while 
advocating 4 progress in accordance with the spirit of the age, impress- 
ing at all times on the advocates of progress that there is a vast differ- 
ence between reform and revolution, and that, in order to improve 
and regenerate our institutions, it is not necessary, politic, or wise, to 
undermine or to destroy. 

The power of the press, that mighty engine whose influence, whether 
for good or evil, is admitted, is a moral force which, conducted under a 
desire for the public weal, must and does exert a great influence in any 
community, but more especially in the Jewish, in drawing together the 
otherwise discordant materials, and by precept and example making such 
work together for the common good of all. Impressed with such 
* sap and knowing the discontent which pervades the majority 

: community at their exclusion from having a voice in the vestries 
*h A of our synagogues, we, in our No. 262, Vol. VII., ina 
a a hape e, under the head of “ Our Vestry System,” impressed on 
aad ities of the Great Synagogue the necessity of extending the 

> OF attending the vestry to the seat-holders, if they at all hada 


es] 

sate to stand well with the general body. We selected the Great 
“ ie as the sample of a general system at present in operation ; 
., “though the remarks we then thought it our duty to make met 


ih general approval (and from which we do not retract one single 

lated © following letter from our universally-respected correspondent came too 


or in ” 
only eaeg our last emt and was the reason why the initials “ H. P. 


My d 
cand; Wea AR, your question, whether, in case I should prove a successful 
Sp mre : r the first or second prize for the Essay on the Post-Biblical History of 
» + Would permit my name (Hertz Ben Pinchas) to be announced, I ur- 


Sitatinely 
contempat jerry in the affirmative; I should indeed blush were I possessed of that 
abroad. pride which refuses to see daylight because there is superior merit 


Manchest. I remain, my dear Sir, yours respectfull 
sors Aug. 21st, 1951. Pincnas. 
SEPA Mircnent, Esq. 


iota), they have not as yet—although the seed has been sown—brought 
forth in that synagogue goodly fruit; all large bodies of men being 
proverbially slow to move. We are nevertheless rejoiced to find that 
an important move in the right direction has been commenced by the 
members of the Old Congregat.on of Liverpool, a report of which 
eeting appears in our present number. We therefore earnestly hope 
that the authorities of the synagogue in question will well weigh the 
great responsibility which attaches to them, as to their concession or 
non-concession to the present respectful request of the memorialists. 
Acting oy the silly principle of ‘‘ no surrender,” we already see two 
synagogues existing at Liverpool, where one only should be; which, 
‘receiving the united efforts of all the Jews in that town, would be 
enabled to act with powerful effect, while at present, for want of mutual, 
friendly, and brotherly co-operation, their energies are inert, and all is 
discord and inefficiency; resulting in the fact, that, through disunion, 
Liverpool is now unfortunately without pulpit instruction. , 

By a proper attention to the claims of the discontented seat-holders, 
the synagogue authorities at Liverpool have it in their power to. unite 
into one body, acting for the public good, the members of both syna- 
gogues ; while, on the contrary, should they be determined not to learn 
a lesson from the past, we may expect, what we should regret to witness, 
the erection of a third synagogue, and with it increased difficulties as to 
the due and proper maintenance of the house of God; for its pulpits 
would become empty, and indifference, the parent of ‘infidelity, would 
reign supreme, 

While, then, we urge on the synagogue authorities the prudence of 
yielding to the popular demand for equal rights and privileges while 
they can do so handsomely and gracefully, we must impress on the 
minds of the parties of the movement the urgent necessity of an avoid- 
ance of everything having the least affinity to violence or recrimination. 
Let but one resolve guide them ; let the necessity of preserving peace 
in Israel be the guiding star both to the synagogue authorities and to 
the members generally ; let mutual concessions be the order of the day; 
let but one desire, one resolve, actuate all parties concerned, and we 
shall witness there—what has taken place at Mauchester—a brotherly 
re-union of all parties, the amalgamation of the two synagogues, and 
Liverpool again taking its place as the second great Jewish congrega- 
tion in England. And may the words of peace and love of the Royal 


Psalmist be impressed on and sink deep into the hearts and minds of | 


all parties, when he teaches— 


“ BEHOLD, HOW GOOD AND HOW PLEASANT IT IS FOR BRETHREN 
TO DWELL TOGETHER IN UNITY.” 


IMPORTANT MEETING AT LIVERPOOL IN FAVOUR 
OF THE REV. D. M. ISAACS. 
August 24th, 1851. 


We have just returned from one of the best attended meetings ever 
held amongst the Hebrews in this town, convened in conformity with 
the annexed circular, to which were attached the signatures of several 
of the free-members and seat-holders of the Old Hebrew Congregation. 


Liverpool, August 19th, 1551. 
Sir.—The undersigned free-members and seat-holders of the Liverpool 
Old Hebrew Congregation, having noticed with surprise and regret the 
departure of the Rev. D. M. Isaacs, doe reste request the favour of your 
attendance at a public meeting to be held on Sunday morning next, the 24th 
instant, at Eleven o'clock precisely, at the Clarendon Rooms, South John- 


street, for the purpose of taking into consideration certain resolutions for 


promoting the weltare of the congregation. 


Shortly after the hour appointed for taking the chair, Mr. Daniel 
Myers (free-member), was unanimously elected chairman of the meeting. 
He stated, in a very brief and appropriate manner, the object they bad 
met to attain. He deeply regretted the departure of the Rev. D.M. 
Isaacs from their midst, and trusted the meeting would pledge themselves 
not to rest satisfied until they could welcome his return. He, as a free- 
member, was ‘inost anxious to create a better feeling amongst the free- 
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members and seat-holders than now existed, that they might all 
co-operate one with the other for the general good; and he thought the 
time had arrived when all paying towards the support of the synagogue 
were entitled to the same privileges therein which he himself possessed. 
He complained of the great apathy and coolness exhibited by several of 
the free-members in reference to the best interests of their sacred 
edifice, and stated that many parties were the rulers of the congregation 
who contributed little or nothing to its support. He also unfolded to 
the meeting several facts in reference to congregational affairs which 
took all by surprise; and moreover said, it was through some of these 
very individuals that they had at present to deplore the loss of the 
valuable services of the Rev. Mr. Isaacs. The chairman, on resuming 
his seat, again expressed his earnest hope, that they would exercise their 
best endeavours to re-instate the Rev. Lecturer to his former position 
in that congregation. 

Mr. Lewis Samuel (frec-member) moved the following resolution, 
which was seconded by Mr. N. Goldsmith, viz.— 


That this meeting, having heard with regret of the resignation and depar- 
ture of our respected friend and lecturer, the Rev. D. M. Isaacs, do pledge 
themselves to use their utmost exertions to obtain his return and re-cngage- 
ment, and request most respectfully that the wardens of the congregation do 
immediately place themselves in correspondence with the Rev. D. M. Isaacs, 
for the purpose of endeavouring to secure his re-engageiment. 


In doing so he had much gratification, for he felt it to be a very great 
loss to the congregation at large. Tle spoke more particularly as to 
the wants cf the junior portion of the community, than to those who 
were now in years; but he himself had always experienced great delight 
in listening to the eloquent discourses of the reverend gentleman. He 
was aware that no man was faultless; but he went not to hear a religious 
discourse for the sake of plucking the thorns therefrom; rather would 
he cull the roses, and not xct like those who wished to select only the 
dark spots that were to be found on the sun. He appealed to all those 
present to unite in that movement, and to secure to the rising genera- 
tion the services of that man, whose usefulness and beneficial influence 
have always been exhibited wherever his presence was required. 

After a few remarks from Mr. D. Nathan, Mr. I. Sewell, and others, 
the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Henry Barnett (free-member, and junior treasurer of the con- 


eregation) then moved the next resolution, which was seconded by Mr. 
I; Harris, viz.— 


That in order to conduce to the welfare of the congregation, this meeting 
most respectfully requests that all seat-holders who have occupied a seat in 
the synagogue for two years, and are willing to pay the sum of three guineas 
and upwards per annum, be admitted to all the rights and privileges of free- 
members. 

Mr. Barnett remarked, that the time had arrived when the differences 
existing between the free-members and non-free-members should be 
enurely abolished. He thought that the affairs of the congregation 
would be decidedly improved by infusing fresh spirit in their midst. 
All, he trusted, had the same interest at stake, which was the welfare 
and well-being of the Hebrew community of this town. 

Messrs. N. Levi, D. Nathan, L. Davis, ete., ete., all spoke in behalf 
of the claims of the seat-holders, and hoped before long they would be 
enabled to exercise those rights which they were all now claiming from 
their neighbours—emancipation. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The next resolution was proposed by Mr. Godfrey Levi, seconded by 
Mr.S. Solomon (free-member), and carried unauimously; viz.— 

‘That a copy of the proceedings of this meeting, with the names of those 


persons present appended thereto, be forwarded to the wardens of the con- 
gregation, requesting them to convene an immediate special mecting of the 


congregation to receive the same; and that they be further requested to 


notify the result of such meeting to the chairman for the information of this 
mecting. 

Mr. Godfrey Levi having been requested to act as secretary to this 
meeting until the object for which it was convened be accomplished, he 
consented to act in that capacity. 

lhe chairman having vacated the chair, an unanimous vote of thanXs 
was passed to that gentleman for his very able and impartial conduct of 


the proceedings ; and thus terminated a meeting held for the purpose of 


expressing the deep regret felt by many members of the Hebrew com- 
munity of this town at the very unexpected departure of the Rev. 
1). M. Isaacs from their midst, and for the adoption of such measures 
as might tend to re-instate him in his former position in this congrega- 
tion.—J’rom our own Correspondent. 


THE JEWS IN GERMANY. 

TRADITION assigns a very carly date to the establishment of the Jews 
in Germany. Some, indeed, seem to have come thither in the train of 
the Roman armies, and to have settled in the Roman colonies in those 
parts, especially on the banks of the Meuse and the Rhine. An edict 
of the emperor Constantine shows that in the year 321 they were 
already established at Cologne. In that town they soon became nume- 
rous aud prosperous in commerce, while they continued to enjoy many 
important privileges. The commencement of the middle ages in Ger- 
many, as elsewhere, put an end to this, comparatively speaking, favour- 

able position of the Jews. From that time there, as in England, a 
series of oppressions and degradations ensued, which are the most 

ponrnanes to detail, because they lasted longer, and were not interrupted 

| Y any banishment. On the other hand, the history of the German 
ews affords more proofs of learning and intellectual culture than that 


| 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


of the English, though far less than was manifested in France 

We find mention made of many learned men, who kept up the al . 
theological learning and grammatical science. The Germany stad of 
held frequent correspondence with thése of Spain, and their'ip Rabbis, 


was enlivened by an occasional interchange of visits. The wien 
Jarchi, and other commentators of the same stamp, were knowy 


studied by the learned Jews of Germany. We find mention mad 
many assemblies or general councils, held by the Jews, for the 


disenss 
83 
matters of religion or theology. Among the German Rabbing of 
middle ages, whose names and works have been recorded by tay 


writers, we may mention Rabbi Petachia, of Ratisbon, 
traveller in the twelfth century. Soon after the invention of printi 

the German Jews distinguished themselves by their editions of . 
Hebrew Old Testament (1489), and of divers Jewish authors and Pre 
mentators. The descendants of a Rabbi famed among the Israelites ; 
his day (Rabbi Moses, of Spires) settled in Lombardy, and distinguishes 
themselves in this line; especially Rabbi Gerson, his great nephew, y} 
set up a press first at Venice, and afterwards at Constantinople, em 
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The Jews in Germany never had to complain of oppression proceed. 
ing directly from the emperor, because they were placed in q peculigs 
position with respect to the head of that empire. The situation assigngs 
to them, by the feudal system of Europe, without the bounds, as ; 
were, of the Christian body politic, caused them to depend immediatg, 
upon the Emperor, or rather the empire, and to bear the appellation ¢ 
“ Servants of the Imperial Chamber.” This name is sometimes jp. 
correctly considered to indicate either a state of slavery, like that of 
ancient times, or of serfdom, as in the middle ages; whereas this ti 
really denoted an exemption from any other authority except the impe 
rial power. It has also been thought, that, at all events, the Emperor 
might dispose of the life and property of every Jew within his domiy. 
ions. But the exercise of such a right would have been absurdly jnegp. 
sistent with the Emperor's own interests; on the contrary, togerhe 
with his rights over the Jews was connected the obligation of protectigg 
them from and against all others, and of maintaining their existeng 
as a synagogue and a nation. .Upon these exclusively imperial righ 
over the Jews, no prince or free town in Germany could encroach witb. 
out the Emperor’s express permission ; aud even with that permission, 
the protection granted to that part of the population must be serupy. 
lously respected. Sometimes, too, the I:mperor, regarding himself a 
the head of the feudal system throughout the continent of Enron 
claimed rights over the Jews, even beyond the limits of the empir, 
e. g., in France and Italy, This exclusive dependence of the Jews upon 
the imperial power, might certainly have operated to their advantage, 
by. protecting them from other hostile powers, and thus have forwarded 
their attainment of liberty and civilization. But we know that the 
imperial authority in Germany, though imposing in name and splendid 
in appearance, was in reality of little weight. It possessed neither th 
power nor the promptitude to repress any outbreak of popular fury 
caused by religions fanaticism, or excited by the wealth and usury of 
the Jews themselves. Some frightful instances of such outrages hare 
been already specified in the time of the first crusade. They were te 
peated more than once in latier times, with stili more terrible violene, 
throughout the empire aud elsewhere. The Jews in France and th 
Netherlands were but just beginning to breathe after the fury of t 
Pastoreaux (a set of fanatics of that time), who, it is said, had putt 
death whole synagogues ; when a new storm burst upon them from th 
banks of the Rhine. / 

A certain man, named Armlader, an inn-kecper by profession, stirre 
up (1337) upon some pretext, the populace of those countries agaits 
the Jews, with so much success, that in Alsace alone more than lot 
of that nation fell victims. Some years after, in 1348, a fresh pretet 
for killing the Jews was found in aa epidemic malady, resembling, 4 
degree, the cholera morbus of our days. Half Europe was visited witd 
this terrible scourge; and the populace cast the whole blame of 1 Up 
the Jews, declaring that they had poisoned the wells, A general mi 
sacre was the consequence, against which princes, magistrates, bishops, 
and the Pope himself, remonstrated in vain. : , 

In the south of Germany and in Switzerland, the persecution ™ 
with most violence. Duke Albert, of Austria, who wished to spate the 
Jews, was compelled, by force, to condemn 500 of them to ihe s 
At Esslingen, they shut themselves up in the synagogue, and killed 0 
another. At Basle, a house filled with Jewish fugitives was burt, e 
the magistrates were compelled to promise, with an oath, that ' 
would not allow any Jew to establish himself in the city for te 
of 200 years. From this time also they were no longer toleort i 
Zurich or Berne. At Strasburg they were broken on the whe “ae 
burnt by hundreds, and their synagogues demolished to make He! ia 
chapel. From the year 1389 all residence in that city was - ie 
them, and (with the exception of a few families) no Jew was — 
remain in the place till the time of the French revolution, four one 
years after. In Frankfort, while pillaging the houses of ast ie 8 
fire was ‘kindled which destroyed a quarter of the city. imp 
almost everywhere granted to the perpetrators of these atrocli* 
imperial edicts.—Da Costa’s Israel and the Geniiles. 


WESTERN SYNAGOGUE, ST. ALBAN’S PLACE: 


A Srecrar General Meeting of the Members of the above — : 
held on Sunday last, the 24th instant, for the purpose ° and Co 
(Reader) and Lecturer; also a ww, Assistant Reader, Secretary; 


lector. 


ho, 
The meeting. was presided over by 8. Woolf, Esq. Warden, © 
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adress, congratulated the members on their having arrived at this important 

4 pleasing epoch ; for he considered the appointment of efficient gentle- 

, to conduct the synagogue service and the secular affairs of the congre- 
een ae being highly important to its future welfare; however zealous the 
rai might be, and however well-conceived the laws and regulations of 
eae congregation, yet they could not hope to carry out their views success- 
oe. unless the gentlemen in whose hands these functions rested were 
equally zealous and faithful. It was therefore most gratifying to him, as the 

esiding Warden, to announce to the meeting that two poms had 
offered themselves as candidates wiho were well known to them, who were 
“ecommended by the high authority of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, and who 
eabmitted most satisfactory testimonials from the congregations where they 
bad held similar appointments. Those gentlemen were, the Rev. M. B. Levy, 
minister of the Brighton synagogue, who had filled that important situation 
yearly eight years ; and Mr. lL. A. Levy, who, as they all knew, had been 
scting for a period of eighteen mouths as their reader, secretary, and col- 
lector. Those gentlemen did not oppose each other, but each offered him- 
self for such office as best fitted by previous avocation ; and he felt satisfied 
the members would find them deserving of their respect and esteem (cheers), 

The candidates were then balloted for individually, and declared unani- 
mously elected. 

The presiding warden, addressing the Rev. M. B. Levy, said, he felt great 
pleasure in congratulating him as the minister of the congregation, and hoped 
chat the best wishes of the congregation would be realised, in seeing the 
synagogue service conducted ina manner befitting the sacredness of the duty 
aad the place. He trusted the minister would never withhold his services in 
aiministering spiritual advice and consolation when required, and that he 
would always endeavour to strengthen the bond of union among the members 
(cheers). 

The Rev. M. B. Levy, in returning thanks for the honour conferred on 
him by this unanimous election, said, that he would make the presiding 
warden’s advice his maxim through life. Ie hoped that his conduct, as 
minister at Brighton, would be accepted as an earnest of his interest in the 
spiritual welfare of his brethren. He besought the Almighty to accept the 
prayers which he should offer up for the congregation, so that, in the words 
of the Liturgy 12522 SP wawn NK ‘* May we not be denied our requests in 
the presence of God.” 

Tue preswing warden next, addressing Mr. I. A. Levy, said, from the expe- 
rience which he had of his (Mr. L.'s) capabilities, he could heartily congra- 
tulate him on his election, and hoped that he might enjoy life and health to 
discharge the onerous duties of his office. He could not refrain mentioning 
the handsome and disinterested manner in which Mr. Levy had offered his 
services to the congregation in a time of need, and that he had performed 
his promise efficiently from first to last, which he trusted would be a stimu. 
lant for his continuing to do so, now that the congregation had shewn 
themselves grateful (cheers). 

Mr. I. A. Levy said, ** In returning thanks for the honour of being una- 
nimously elected, L confess that the happicst moments during my life will 
be always accompanied by the pleasing reflection, that having kept my pro- 
mise made to you, and discharged my duties to your satisfaction, 1 have 
obtained your unreserved confidence ; and whilst the Supreme Being will 
euable ine to continue in your service, I shall devote my best energies to the 
promotion of your congregational prosperity” (cheers). 

Amost cordial and unanimous vote of thanks was then awarded to the 
presiding warden for his excellent management of the congregational busi- 
nes, and the happy result of that day in particular. The meeting then 

dissolved, amidst the hearty cheers and congratulations of all present. 


THE EVE OF PASSOVER ; 
Being a free adaptation of Heine's tale of the “ Jew of Bacherach.” 
(Concluded from page 367.) 


The host observes the strangers’ looks, 
He likes them not, but sayeth nought; 
The others, minding but their books, 
Bestow on them no further thought. 
Dut David’s eye is watchful still, 
The colour from his lips has fled; 
And when the second cup they fill, 
He starts a moment from his bed. 


A pause ensued. “ What has it been 2” 
Asks Sarah her beloved spouse; 
“ Hast, David, ought to shock you seen ? 
Or are there phantoms in the house ?” 
“Tis nought, my dear, but sorrow for the past ; 
Thank God! our lot in happier times is cast.” 


But Sarah doubts, her cheeks grow pale, 
And now and then she'll glance at him: 
‘ Pray teli me if this simple tale 
Can truly make your eyes so dim ?” 
“ Suspicious woman, do not fear; 
I love t’ indulge a little grief: 
Come, kiss away this foolish tear, 
And grant me, Sarah, thy belief.” 


The chaunt grows loud; they form a choir, 
And praise the Lord for all his gifts; 
But David rises, crying “ Fire!” 
And Sarah from her seat he lifts. 
. Come, love,” he says, and swiftly quits the room, 
“ Escape with me, to save us from our doom.” 


The strangers rise; they draw their swords, 
And lift them high up in the air; 

The guests they bind with strongest cords, 

3 And bid them of their lives beware. 

This child,” they ery, “ beneath the board— 
On David's head its blood shall fall!” 
€ guests in vain their fate deplore, 
Their blood is doom’d to stain the hall. 
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The strangers quit the stricken house, 
And rush abroad to raise th’ alarm ; 
“ Come, brother Johu, the town we'll rouse, 
And slay the Jews with ruthless arm.”’ 
Full soon the town is stirred to foulest crimes, 
And, hark! the bells are ringing woeful chimes. 


Ah! why, O Lord, must faith in Thee 
Be left exposed to cruel fate ? 

Why must for aye we grieve to see 
That it produces murd’rous hate ? 

Is faith, then, doom’d to cause but strife, 
And nurse the zealot’s cruel lust; 

To strew with thorns the purest life, 
Till earth-born man returns to dust ?” 


No age, no sex was spar’d that night, 
And awful was the hideous scene ; 
The warrior stout in hottest fight, 
He, too, would have recoil’d, 1 ween. 
The falling mothers rend the air with cries, 
And, one by one, with ‘* Hear, O Israel !"? dies. 


Is there not one redeeming trait 

In this my gloomy tale to tell ? 
Will none a human heart betray ? 

Aud was this earth quite turn’d to hell? 
Ah, no; a gentile maiden hears, 

“QO save my child !” a mother cry ; 
And quick, amidst a flood of tears, 

She saves its life, and then must die. 


The night was pass’d; the sun arose, 
It shone upon the scene of death; 
The wounds here struck will never close 
Till Israel breathe his latest breath. 
Awake, ye dead, and hear my deep lament ; 
While thus I sing, my heart ’s within me rent. 


And now to others let me turn: 
On David's side his Sarah flies ; 
Iler heart beats loud, her pulses burn, 
In vain to soothe her David tries. 
Perceiving what the strangers did, 
He knew their purpose foul and fell ; 
The child beneath the,table hid 
He saw at once, but durst not tell. 


‘To Frankfort, dear, let us repair, 
The feast to spend amidst our friends ; 
For house and home I do not care, oO 
With thee bear whate’er God sends.” 
But she succumb’d—the woman’s heart was broke— 
She droop’d, she slept, and never more awoke. 


Jerusalem, the holy city in the East, 
A solitary grave contains ; 

And pious Jews, the day before each Passah feast, 
Still visit David's last remains. 


Berlin, April, 18951. D. Asier. 


JEWISH SYNAGOGUES AT PARIS. 
From the earliest periods of our history, says a Paris paper, the Jews 
have had places in our city set apart for the observance of the ceremo- 
nies of their worship. Where their synagogue was situated when they 
were banished for the first time in 633, is now unknown, They were 
likewise banished several timesafterwards ; for instance, under Philippe IL, 
under Saint Louis, his grandson, who sought in vain to convert them; 
under Philippe IV., and under Charles VI. Louis XIII. was the last 
king of France who issued edicts of proscription against the Jews. 
Under Philippe they had three synagogues at Paris: one in the Rue de 
la Tacherie, and another in the Pet-au-Diable, called, in 1807, Rue du 
Sanhedrin, from the Jewish tribunal held there, and since 1815 termed 
Rue du Tourniquet. This synagogue was part of a square tower, 
forming a portion of the enclosure of Paris. The third and principal 
synagogue was situated in the Rue de la Juiverie, in the Cité, and, in 
1183, was converted into a church called the Madelaine, and which 
afterwards became archipresbytereal. The remains of that church have 
entirely disappeared for some years past. At the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, the Jews had but one synagogue at Paris, that in the 
Rue de la Tacherie. Philippe, after he had‘ exiled them, gave the 
house to his coachman, Jean Pruvin. Some time after this, we find 
them in the neighbourhood of the Petit-Saint-Antoine, Rue de la 
Tixéranderie, Rue Judas, and in the Rue des Lombards and Quincam- 
poix. There were doubtless other places where they could celebrate 
their religion with more or Jess liberty. Under the restoration, the 
principal synagogue was in the Rue Sainte-Avoye, whence it was trans- 
ferred to the Rue Notre-Dame-de-Nazareth. This synagogue, the 
exterior of which did not indicate that it was devoted to the celebration 
of a religion recognised by the law, has been entirely reconstructed 
-with considerable elegance. Of the opening of this temple, it will be 
remembered, we gave a short account some weeks ago. 


t ‘The beginning of the verse Deut. vi. 5, which invariably ix in the mouth of 
dying Jews. : | 
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2* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


THE LAW OF EVIDENCE, 
AccorpbinG TO Mosaico-TALMUDICAL RiGut. 
Irom the German of Dr. Z. Frankel, Chief Rabbi of Dresden. 


(Continued from page 362.) 


The Mosaic legislation presents a different characteristic ; it is a form 
of government and of jurisprudence calculated for this world, for the 
guidance of man how to develop his parts and his natural rights on 
earth. It prescribes to man, moving and acting in his proper sphere, 
the practical course he has to pursue in minding his own right and that 
of others; it does not aim at a passive forbearance or resignation of 
rights, it requires no display of virtue at the expense of right. But 
as virtue and right were two prominent features in the life of the legis- 
lator, virtue was enthroned side by side with right. The Mosaic legis- 
lation has, therefore, two co-ordinate agents: virlwe (morality, ethics) 
and right. Human legislation cannot presume to prescribe rules to the 
train of our thoughts, to our sentiments, which are ever concealed, and 
impenetrable to the human eye; it takes hold exclusively of the external 
aspect of affairs of society, and its principal aim is public security. Even 
the poor-laws of modern times did not originate in charity, but in the 
increase of pauperism, which threatened the security of the state, and in 
many instances, therefore, bear the stamp of hard-heartedness and 
severity, in proof of which we adduce the outcries raised against them 
in England. The Mosaic legislation, emanating from Him who knows 
and recognises the thoughts and actions, requires and enjoins purity of 
thought and purity of action; thence precepts like the following : 
‘Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart ; thou shalt not 
avenge or bear a grudge; thou shalt give of thine affluence to the 
poor, the fatherless, and the widow,” etc. (Lev. xix. and Deut. v. and vi.) 
Virtue and right are here no heterogenities ; uo principle is superseded 
by another, but only the severe consequence tempered. Virtue does 
not command here a renunciation of rights ; personal right does not suc- 
cumb under the severity of virtue ; but that which is divine in man shall 
not be annihilated by asserting his rights with rigour, and to a degree 
of excess. Right must be laid down in all its severity, but it should 
be tempered in its rigour by virtue; the two sublime ideas, which lie 
dormant in man, shall, by the power of the laws, be brought into a 
close harmony. 

After these premises, we shall proceed to investigate the spirit of the 
criminal right of the Mosaic legislation. ‘The legislation is promulgated 
as emanating from God (brought to consciousness by him). God is the 
origin, the source of all laws ; and, therefore, what is called religious 
contravention, the sin against God, must have been pronounced as a 
crime. But by a more close investigation we shall find that only such 
crimes were punishable by the civil power (tribunals) as were recog- 
nised by every natural form of government as undermining the funda- 
mental basis of the state, and as rending asunder the bonds of society, 
and punished as such. Punishment of death, to be inflicted by the 
human judge, follows on idolatry, blasphemy, which includes the dese- 

cration of the Sabbath, since the institution of the Sabbath involves the 
recognising the Lord as the creator of the universe.? In the Mosaic 
state, where God is the law-giver, and where the recognition of the 
unity of God is the basis of legislation, such crimes are considered 
high-treason and an offence against the Majesty of God. The punishment 
of death is, moreover, involved in the crime of lewdness and abandoned 
depravity, which strike at the root of morality (sodomy, incest, adultery) 
and, lastly, in such acts, the commission of which would produce the 
overthrow of society, as murder, kidnapping, ete. Crimes, however, 
which, in a natura/ly constituted state, do not in a direct way peril the 
welfare and security of the state, are here likewise considered as being 
only indirectly connected with the state, and the Deity reserves to 
himself the punishment; because, since they can be considered as 
crimes only, as far as they are a contravention against the will of the 
Divine Legislator, they only come within the province of religion, 
where God alone is judge.» The Mosaic penal code does not overstep 


— 


' Many legislators of the times of antiquity, it is true, do not draw such a broad 
line of demarcation between virtue and right in their laws. But the Mosaic law, 
even when compared with them, has its distinguishing features. They enact many 
a moral precept as a duty enjoined by right (for instance, gratitude, with the ancient 
Persians), but the Mosaic law makes virtue a duty in conscience, the fulfilment of 
which is recognised by the invisible Judge, before whom virtue and right are con- 
sidered alike. Those ancient legislations recognise only deeds of virtue; the Mosaic 
law, however, requires virtuous thoughts. , 

? Compare Michaelis, ** Mosaic Right,” part iv. § 195, part v. § 249 ; Mendelssohn, 
* Jerusalem,” p. 118. It is, however, evident, that the law regarding Sabbath 
cannot be considered as a national one only, but also as a religious one, since it in- 
volves its recognition; and we generally find, in accordance with the identity of 
the legislator, national and religious institutions blended together: where the latter 

assumes the form of the first, but stands distinct and unconnected with external 
relations in its unremitting obligation towards God, it is founded on religion. 

* All prohibitory laws, which are termed religious ones—except Sabbath—are 
interdicted under the penalty of m2 (excision), a punishment the infliction of 
which God reserves for himself, as the passage (Levit. xx. 4,5) clearly indicates: 
“ If the people of the land [the community] do any ways hide their face from the 
man... and kill him not... then I will cut him off,” etc. This passage flatly 
contradicts the opinion of some writers (Michaelis, M. R. § 237; Gesenius’s Dic- 
tionary, Radix m3), who understand excision as capital punishment inflicted by the 
human judge. Moreover, we nowhere find the expression, “ }’e shail cut off ;” 
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the boundaries of a naturally constituted form of 
jurisprudence. 

We likewise meet here with a clear definition of what is ¢ 
and punishment ; and, among the ancient legislations, the 
has exclusively attained that degree of recognition, of right ; 
progressing from the individual to the community at large , welch 
view the injury inflicted on the state, on society at large, by hie) th 
committed. This will become particularly manifest by weighing « 
considering the view from which the Mosaic right contemplates f. rh 
and the punishment attendant upon it. The legislations of * 
antiquity look upon murder as a private crime in a two-fold shape: ; “ 
a crime committed against the murdered man, and also siealies is 
family to which he belonged. Under the patriarchal government _ 
family constitutes a petty state in itself; through the murder of eg 
its members an injury is inflicted on this state, its power js diminish ‘ 
the family suffers an external loss. m 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE JEWS IN THE SOUTH 
OF FRANCE. 
By F. Moret. 
Translated from the French. 
(Continued from page 363.) 

The invasions of the barbarians covered Italy and the world wi, 
darkness and blood ; the individuality of the Jews was lost for a time. 
and the historian finds them not until the middle ages, when they ‘os 
treasurers of the Papacy, and bankers to the new-made republics, In 
Germany, the numerous electoral divisions—the bishoprics, the ele. 
torates, and the free cities—have their particular laws, to which the 
Jews submit. In Spain, now submissive to the Visigoth bishops, ang 
anon the servants of the Caliphs, the Rabbins, in the midst of tha 
epoch of troubles and darkness, write their best works on medicine and 
philosophy. In spite of brigands, barons, men-at-arms, Christians, 
executioners, and torturers, they boldly traverse Europe, selling their 
gold, purchasing feudal rights, trafficking in rich stuffs and precious 
goods, dealing everywhere in everything, but never confounded with the 
native populations; ever resolute, ever industrious, and ever known by 
the indelible type which has accompanied them for twenty centuries 
over the world. 

Here begin the events which are directly connected with the esta. 
blishment of the Jews in that part of the South of France to which we 
have alluded. Driven out of England, tolerated for their gold in Spain, 
but each moment accused of practising magic, of compounding philters, 
of poisoning the fountains, of sacrificing new-born children, they are at 
last driven, in 1495, by an edict of Ferdinand and Isabella, into Por- 
tugal, where Emanuel frees them from the payment of an enormous 
tribute which had been exacted from them by his foster-brother, Don 
Juan. But Emanuel, wishing soon afterwards to ally himself with the 
family of the King of Castille, the expulsion of the Jews from Portugal 
was made one of the conditions of that alliance. They received orders 
to quit the country, and were prohibited from taking wich them such of 
their children as had not reached fourteen years of age, who were to 
remain behind to be brought up as Christians. ‘They stoutly refused to 
abandon them; a struggle took place; the Jewish women were pursued 
and struck in the streets of Lisbon, the populace exciting the soldiers 
to the pursuit, as though it were a chase of wild beasts. ‘* Then,’ says 
a contemporaneous writer, ‘‘ the Jews themselves cut the throats of their 
children, and flung their bodies into the wells, preferring this frightful 
sacrifice to the defilement of a new faith.”’ 

Nevertheless the edict of banishment was not rigorously executed; 
the Jews were still tolerated in Lisbon at the commencement of the sit- 
teenth century, when a terrible plague, which ravaged Portugal, called 
down upon them the blind rage of a misguided multitude. With loud 
shouts they were proclaimed as the provokers of the wrath of God, and 
their death was demanded as a just expiation. A Rabbi, who sought 
defend the entrance of the synagogue, was the first whose blood stained 
the pavement of Lisbon. This was the signal. All the Jews perish 
by fire and sword in one day, and but a few families, naked and desolate 
succeeded in escaping from the country. : 

All accounts agree in dating the establishment of the Jews on this 
side the Pyrenees from that period. Documents which were discover 
and preserved at Saint [sprit (Landes), assign to that same period the 
creation of bills of exchange. This is a grave mistake; for in 12/-* 
special law existed at Venice regarding these kinds of contracts; 4" 
according to the opinion of writers who are to be depended on, the Jews 
were in reality the inventors of bills of exéhange, and MM. Blanqu! 
Nouquier give the year 1181 as the date of their invention. This, ! 


: the 
our day, is an accredited account of the matter, and is supported byt 


the civil tribunals not being charged with the infliction of this punishment 
the case with stoviny, ete.; but wherever this punishment is mentioned | ynish- 
Deity who pronounces Himself as judge: “I will cut off.” Besides, the hes 
ment attendant upon acapital crime is pronounced by the words M2” mv att 
be put to death); and we never find, in these instances, M72 as the sole punl : 
while we find it pronounced, without any further addition, when crite SS she 
heavy nature are committed. In proof of what we have put forth, we @ 


prohibitory laws against incest (Levit. xx.); the punishment on ange 
intercourse with the mother, etc., is pronounced by carne naity of 
with a father’s or mother's sister, half-sister, etc., is interdicted under Pr rounct 
The objection that, in Exod. xxxi. 14, 15, mM and Fr 
in one and the same instance, is insignificant, since Mm722. is a gener 
and therefore includes may my, when for a more particular definition 
nounced with it. | 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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commercial character of the Jewe. They are shown by all historians 


to have been the only traffickers of feudal Europe; they, consequently, 


had the greatest interest—considering the persecutions of which they 
were the object, and the necessities of their multiplied and nomadic 


commerce—to create a conventional means of facilitating their transac- | 


tions, and of protecting their wealth from the confiscations which were 
levelled at it. And then, again, the bill of exchange was far from pos- 
sessing at its origin the perfection which it has acquired in our own 
times. It was then called a ‘* concise style letter’’ (lettre en style concis), 
and they were pilgrims and travellers who undertook to bear, from oue 
country to another, these species of letters of advice or transport. 

On reaching the soil of France—to them, then, a most hospitable 
one—the Jews must have found these letters most useful to them, in 
enabling them to realise the valuables which they had left behind them 
jn Spain and Portugal in goo hands. They were the first, then, to 
realise the benefit of that fruitful invention which has since so simplified 
al] commercial transactions. 


On their arrival in France, the Jews first established themselves at 


Saint Esprit, Biarritz, Saint-Jean-Luz, Boucat Vieux, and Peyrehorade. 
Thev travelled in large bands—the old men, the women, and the chil- 
dren, seated in carts, or mounted on mules. With much inquictude 
they traversed the shore, seeking a place of rest for the persecuted 
colonists. ‘The town of Saint Esprit, which was then nothing more than 
a confused and irregular agglomeration of wooden houses, became in 
some wise the chief place of the budding colony; they took possession 


of it slowly; they constructed two synagogues there; and tradition 


gives nine hundred as the number of professors of the Jewish faith who 


dwelt there at the commencement of the sixteenth century. 
(To be continued.) 


THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE AMONG THE JEWS. 
By tue Rev. Dr. Mensor, or Dustin. 
(Continued from page 366.) 
Chap. IX. 

Polygamy was at that time allowed, and the Jewish patriarchs mar- 
ried more than one wife, and in some instances as many as four. Thus, 
Abraham had two wives, Sarah and Hagar (Gen. xi. 29; xvi. 23); and 
Jacob had four wives, Leah, Rachel, Billah,and Zilpah. Polygamy 
arose in consequence of the two following reasons :— 

We have seen, in the preceding chapter, that it was the duty ofa 
brother to marry his deceased brother’s wife, when he died childless, in 
order to raise children for his deceased brother by her. Now if it hap- 
pened that the brother was already married to another wife, he was still 
bound to marry her also; for the duty of marrying his brother’s widow 
when left without issue knew no distinction whether the brother ‘was 
married already or not, but the brother next in age to the deceased was 
iisays bound to marry his deceased brother’s wife when his brother 

wed childless. 

Again, if the brother of the deceased was not married already, he 
‘y marrying his deceased brother's wife did not accomplish the duty 
waich God imposed upon mankind of regenerating the human race and 
nultiplying it (Gen.i.28), because the children he raised by her were 
hot his, but were his deceased brothers (Gen. xxxviii. ); he was there- 
fore bound to marry another wife besides his deceased brother's widow, 
In order to raise children for himself by her, and so fulfil the duty 
which God had imposed on all the human race, by commanding them, 
‘ Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth” (Gen. i. 28). | 

2. The desire of raising children was strong in the breast of both 
man and wife, but more so in that of the wife; for the man generally 
‘towed more affection to his wife if she bore him children; so that it 
appears that their whole happiness was concentrated in this. 


- 


fore givest thou me riches, seeing that I go without children’ (Gen. 
%7.2). We read, again, of the patriarch Isaac, that he and his wife 
ap prayed unto the Lord for children: ‘* And Isaac prayed unto 
" ord opposite his wife,! for she was barren” (Gen. xxv. 21). Also, 
achel, the patriarch Jacub’s wife, not having children, said to her 
usband, * Give me children; but if not, I will rather die’ (Gen. 
XXx.1). Now if it happened that a wife was barren, she gave her 


handmaid (TMD, comp. chap. iv.) to her husband as a wife; and the 


rs ren which the husband raised by the handmaid were counted as the 
we of the wife. This mode of raising children was parallel to the 
~sing of children for a deceased brother by his widow (comp. chap. viii). 


4s we read in the Bible, “* Now Sarai, Abram’s wife, bare him no 
Clildren: and 


nro me from bearing: I pray thee go in unto my maid; it may 
"that may obtain children by (Gen. xvi. 1, 2). Again: ** And 
a ‘aw that she bare Jacob no children. 
the a Bilhah, go in unto her; and she shall bear upon my knees,’ 
may also have children by her’ (Gen. xxx. 1—3). Again; ‘*‘ When 
coe ba that she ‘had left off bearing, she took Zilpah her maid and 
to wife. And Zilpah, Leah’s maid, bare Jacob a son. 
ie said, A troop cometh ; and she called his name Gad. And 
“Py Meah’s maid, bare Jacob a second son. And Leah said, Happy 


reads Wwe and Rashi explains the same by Mua 
2 wm (Ile [Isaac] stood in one corner and prayed, and 


She 
: [Rebecca] stood in an opposite corner and prayed). 


he text re 
ads 
My knees.” 73 


om that she should bear instead of her. Thus Onkelos translates the 
Ys RW. ashi, also, follows the opinion of Onkelos. 


Thus we. 
read in sacred Seripture, “* And Abraham said [to the Lord], Where- 


she had a handmaid, an Egyptian, whose name was 
“gar. And Sarai said unto Abram, Behold, now, the Lord hath 


... And she said, Behold, 


This phrase must not be understood literally, “ upon | 
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am I, for the daughters will call me blessed ; and she called his name 
Asher” (Gen. xxx. 9—13). There is no doubt whatever that Leah 
named the children which Zilpah bare to Jacob, and rejoicingly said, 
“ Happy am J, for the daughters will call me blessed,” because the 
children which Zilpah bare to Jacob were regarded as her own. 

Now because the children of the handmaid were regarded as those of 
her mistress, they had also an equal right and an equal portion in the 
inheritance with the other children. Thus we read, when Sarah had 
borne Isaac to Abraham, and when Ishmael one day scorned at Isaac, 
that she (Sarah) said to Abraham, “ Cast off this bondwoman and her 
son, for the son of this bondwoman shall not be hei with my son, even 
with Isaac” (Gen. xxi. 10). Likewise, we do not find any distinction 
inade between the children of Jacob; and each received the last blessing 
from their father without difference. Each of the children of Jacob 
formed also a separate tribe in Israel, and each tribe was of equal im- 
portance ; and in after times, when the land of Canaan was divided 
amongst the children of Israel, the division of the territory was made 
with equal justice to each tribe—no tribe had any preference shewn it. 

The handmaid, also, having become the wife of her master, became, 
as his wife, of some authority in the house, though her authority was 
always inferior to that of her mistress. The management of the house- 
hold was entirely left to the first wife. Thus we read in Holy Serip- 
ture, when Abraham was visited by the three angels of God in the form 
of men, that he gave his command for preparing food to Sarah, though 
Hagar was at that time also his wife: “And Abraham hastened into 


ithe tent unto Sarah, and said, Make ready quickly three measures of 


fine meal, knead it, and make cakes upon the hearth” (Gen. xviii. 6). 
Again; Sarah asked Abraham to give her power over Hagar: “ And 
Sarai, Abram’s wife, took Hagar her maid, the Egyptian, after Abram 
had dwelt ten years in the land of Canaan, and gave her to her husband 
Abram to be his wife... . : And Sarai said unto Abram, My wrong be 
upon thee: I have given my maid into thy bosom, and when she saw 
that she had conceived, / was lowered in her eyes: the Lord judge 
between me and thee. But Abram said unto Sarai, Behold, thy mard is 
tn thy hand: do to her as it pleaseth thee. And Sarai dealt harshly with 
her, and she fled from her” (Gen. xvi. 3—6). 

Polygamy is still prevalent in the East. Lane, in his ‘‘ Modern 
Egyptians” (vol.i. ¢. 5, 6), tells us as follows: “The harem may con- 
sist, first, of a wife or wives, to the number of four. . .. The one first 
married enjoys the highest rank, and is called ‘ the great lady.” The 
quarrels of fellow-wives are often talked of: if the chief lady be with- 
out children, and an inferior, either wife or slave, bear a child to her 
husband or master, it commonly results that the latter becomes a 
favourite, and that the chief wife or mistress is despised in her eves, as 
Abraham's wife was in the eyes of Hagar.” 


(To be continued.) 


REVIEW. 
Tue CLatims oF THe Jews on A CuristiAN State. ALecture by 


the Rev. D. MAGILL, Minister of the National Scotch Church, Hollo- 
way. London: Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange. 


We have been compelled so often, within the last few months, to 
employ our pen in refuting the attacks on our faith, our literature, and 
our community, made by bigotry and intolerance—whether from in- 
terested or other motives we will not now stop to inquire—that right 
glad are we when we can extend the meed of our humble praise to such 
Christians, and especially clergymen, as have the moral courage to 
deliver and publish their conscientious opinions of the right of the Jew 
to take his proper place among the free citizens of this enlightened and 
mighty empire. Delivered by a Christian for the instilling of just and 
righteous principles among Christians, we are not disposed’ to cavil at 
finding that the lecture contains doctrinal points to which, as Jews, we 
cannot subscribe, and on the discussion of which it is not our duty 
in the present instance to enter; for claiming for ourselves the right 
of the free exercise of our conscientious opinions, we grant to others 
that which we claim for ourselves. We regret, however, that (in p. 19) 
the liberal author should have attributed to the Jew the practice of the 
hideous vices of hatred and revenge ; viz.— 


Ask the Jew for sympathy after you have treated him as adog. Tell him 
to read his history. T:: Christian has cast him off—treated him as un- 
worthy of his trust or the keeping of his honour. The Jew muses, and, as 
he muses, curses ric to his lips, and he hurls them against his enemy. 


To this we shuil but give the dictum of the great Jewish luminary 
Maimonides, in which is embodied the Jewish mode of retaliation for 
injuries. He says, in his chapter on Reparation— 


Hatred is sinful, pardon is sweet. If thy neighbour has: exercised any 
injuries towards thee, do not preserve any secret resentment against him. 
Go and seek him, and calmly inquire into the cause of his con uct; if he 
avows his errors, and seeks to excuse them, the law commands thee freely to 
pardon him without recrimination. 


Taken however as a whole, we consider the lecture before us is 
destined to do an immensity of service in furtherance of the sacred cause 
of civil and religious liberty; and the fact that it was delivered in a 
Christian spirit, in our eyes enhances its value ; convinced, as we are, 
that persecution for conscience’ sake is decidedly opposed to the tenets 
and spirit of true Christianity. Of the several cheering truths and 
sentiments pervading the lecture—which we trust will, by our leading 
brethren, be widely circulated among Christians, and especially the 
members of both houses of Parliament—we give the following extract :— 


es mnant of a right royal race. 
of outlawed democrats, vor are they the 


a 
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mushroom growth of new-born heresy. Heaven was the cradle of their 
infancy, and the kings and queens of three thousand years ago were their 
narsing fathers and their nursing mothers. They demanded a king when 
Heaven's oracle pronounced the claim a curse—they maintained their loyalty 
when thev had no throne, and asserted the rovalties of David, in defiance of 
the leagued oppression of powerful states. ‘They hanged their harps on the 
willows of Babylon, and wept when they remembered Zion; for— 

Secondly —They were then, and are now, the remnant of a right royal and 
religious race. 

‘Their's was a Government of God. The “ Holy One of Israel” was their 
Alinighty Kiog. Their Church was their State, and their State was their 
Charch. ‘They sang the Psalms of David, but it was to praise the King of 
kings. They chaunted his hymns of triumph ; but it was the adoration of 
the Lord of hosts. They heard the wisdom of Solomon ; but the fear of the 
Lord was with them the beginning of wisdom, and to know Him was their 
understanding. Church and King was ever their motto. “ The Lord our 
righteousness” became their boast. It is their spirit London lauds in the 
motto on her arms, “ Domine, dirige nos.’ From them the Prince Consort 
borrowed the sublime superscription for our Temple of Commerce,— Victoria, 
whose circuit round the earth is an eternal triumph, casts her crown at the 
feet of Him by whose grace she reigns and sanctifies the negociations of 
every nation, by causing the very edifice they assemble in to syllable in 
lowliest devotion, “ ‘The carth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof.” 

Surely it is not prudence in Conservatives to dispense with the sympathies 
of such a people, and that especially at a time when old and venerable fabrics 
both in Church and State are begging for assistance against, In some cases, 
the too powerfully provoked, and in others, the too recklessly expended 
energies of universal reformation and redress. 


Sermons, preached on various occasions, at the West London Synagogue 


of British Jews. By the Rev. D. W. Marks, Minster of the Congre- 
gation. London: Groombridge and Sons. 
[Concluding Notice. ] 

In our first notice of this work (Vol. VII. No. 44) we said, ‘*‘ We 
shail, as far as it concerns ourselves, state our opinion without fear and 
without reproach,” and shall ‘‘ give unto Cesar that which is Casar’s, 
and unto God what belongs to God.” We flatter ourselves that we 
have fulfilled what we have promised; and our readers will be our wit- 
nesses that we have done it without “ fear:” neither can we ‘ reproach ” 
ourselves with having overstepped the province of a reviewer. We 
have endeavoured to analyze this literary production in a spirit of fair- 
ness and straight-forwardness; and our readers and the public in 
general will be our judges that we have not incurred their “ reproaches.” 
We praised where praise was due; but we criticised where the author 
laid himself open to blame; and we think we have made out a “ case.” 
In an apologetic introduction to his sermons, the author says: “ The 
publication ef this volume of sermons, undertaken at the request of the 
Conneil of the founders, 1s intended to accomplish the two-fold purpose, 
first, of tarnishing Jewish families with the means of home instruction 
in matters that appertain to the essentials of the Mosaic faith ; secondly, 
of setting forth a jar exposition of the doctrines which are taught in 
our synagogue.” We maintain that we have proved fairly, and beyond 
doubt, that the author's “ fair exposition” is not a ‘ fair exposition.” 
Fairness must be consequent and consistent; inconsistency is incom- 
patible with fairness. ‘The author has, throughout the whole course of 
his ‘‘ exposition of the doctrines of his synagogue” made himseli guilty 
of so many inconsistencies, that they canuot any longer be called ‘ fair,” 

The basis, on which the author built up his superstructure of doc- 
trines, he gives us in the following pithy sentences: —** Our unerring 
guide has been and will continue to be, the sacred volume of the Serip- 
tures ; by that alone have we endeavoured to regulate eur principles.” 
‘For Israelites there is but one immutable law, the sacred volume of 
the Scriptures.” This is one concession. But with regard to the Mishna, 
and the Jerusalem and Dabylonian Talmud, he allows himself a greater 
latitude, for he says: ** \We know that these books are human compo- 
sitions ; aud, though we are content to accept with reverence from our 
post-biblical ancestors advice and instruction, we cannot unconditionally 
accept their laws.” The author, who presents himself here as a re- 
former, will accept their laws only conditionally. But the first condi- 
tion in the carrying out of any enterprise must be, to commence and 
carry out with consistency. And where is the coasistency of the Rev. 
Mr. Marks, the reformer? We have shewn, in our former articles, 
that he rejected laws of our post-biblical ancestors, which are based on 
biblical authority; while, at the same time, he considered others which 
can claim less biblical authority, for ever and at all times binding on 
every Israelite, and which no human power (no reformer) can set aside. 

We see how hard the author labours to repudiate the Talmud, and 
has succeeded only in involving himself in a maze of sophisms, from 
which he cannot extricate himself. The Talmud is an authority which 
no Jew can disclaim, if he will practise Judaism as taught by the law of 
Moses. “* The revealed law and the oral law,” Dr. Fraukel says, in his 
‘Law of Evidence,’ “are closely interwoven with each other; the latter 
stands to the former as the product stands to any given number, and is 
connected with it in a two-fold manner. — Ist. It “inguires into and ez- 
pounds the Mosaic code, forming a commentary thereto, 2nd. It cul- 
fivates and improves upon it, taking the former as its basis.” 

No authority can set aside the Talmud, or release us from the obli- 
gation of adhering to its dictates.! If the necessity of reform in our 


' The author's notion about authority is not quite clear to us. In treating on 


sacrificial rites, he says, and with justice, that the DwK (trespass-offering) can only 


be efficacious when the sinner has made moral amends, and guotes, not a Jewish 
authority, but Dr. Graves on the Pentateuch, part ii. lecture 2. It is our pride to 
see our laws acknowledged by our unprejudiced and unbiassed Christian brethren, 
but their writings Cannot by us be quoted as authorities. We would rather have 
— a aren from the Talmud like the following: “ Whoso restores what he 
ee en before he Offers his trespass-offering is absolved from his guilt; but a 
pass-offering without restoration does not clear from sin” (4. Kama, 106). 


\ 


liturgical establishment is established, let a board be constituted 

duly-authorised ecclesiastic at their head, and let them deliberate wah 
and maturely on what must be done. But a congregation, on ite’ esl 
constituted authority, cannot be considered competent. We have roe 
former number, expressed our views on this head, and shall, the — 
not dilate on it at present. It is conceded on all hands, that such 
moversents, if carried out, must proceed from quarters properly = 
stituted and duly qualified, in order to command respect and — 
obedience. 

When Napoleon, the great reformer of his age, who reformed em. 
perors and kings, and even the Pope, was anxious to ameliorate 
internal and exterual condition of the Jews under his dominion, he coy 
voked an assembly of Jewish notables, and they in their turn formed 
Synhedrin at Paris, to which was subsequently added another at “ey 
Cassel. The members forming these ecclesiastical courts 
renowned for their learning, piety, integrity, and zeal. They were 
invested with full power, which was backed by the authority of the 
emperor. Theirs was an age of reform; but still we find no vestige of 
reform on record, which struck at the root of Judaism. 

Let those who want to reform their contemporaries, prove their sip. 
cerity and their aptness; otherwise the public will receive their Dro. 
ceeding with distrust, and their exertion will prove abortive. 

We said, that we have dealt with the author in a spirit of fairness. 
and we will add, that ours is not a “ spirit that negatives,’’? but a spitit 
of conciliation. If our humble endeavours could be instrumental in 
bringing about a reconciliation between the parties who for some time 
have stood opposed to each other on religious grounds, and which reegp. 
ciliation, now that the rancorous bickerings have worn away, could the 
easier be accomplished if on both sides reasonable concessions shoyld 
be made; if our humble endeavours, we repeat, could be instrumental 
in bringing about a reconciliation, we would lay down our pen with satis. 
faction, and exclaim, $52 ADIN NX INN (The Lori 
shali command the blessing upon thee in all that thou settest thine hand 
unto).® 


Zo the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—In perusing the Jewish Chronicle of Friday last, the words 
“kosher,” attracted my attention. I then read the article. 
and it created in me feelings of pleasure ; for I saw in ‘** the corrobor- 
tion of my former opinions respecting the utility of a OMW in a congre- 
gation, but which can only be particularly noticed in a newly-formed 
community, such as that in San Francisco. 

Your friend, Mr. S. H. Cohen, of that place, says: “ We have kosher 
meat.... Ours is considered the correct congregation, as we havea 
pm. . . . Lam happy to say, he intends to keep a kosher house all the 
year round, so that we shall be enabled to eat lawful meats.” From all 
these little sentences it appears that the OMY is the principal officer of 
a congregation. You will therefore, 1 hope, allow me a column or: 
in your valuable journal, which, with your permission, I intend to 


occupy for the purpose of assaying the congregational officers, TMS > 
INN, each according to his merits and usefulness. 

Iam not at present prepared to speak on the requisition of either 
Rabbi or lecturer (ANWA AW or KVP bya 
are officers without either of which a cot- 
gregation would be deficient; but, alas! you will perceive that the first 
and foremost (though lastly placed) is an office much neglected by some 
of our Jewish brethren. I must confess, it has been a matter of sut- 
prise to me that you have never thought of that class of persons whom 
the majority in the English congregations think very little of; and as 
your paper, the Jewish Chronicle, is indeed the paper established to 
chronicle Jewish affairs—and, moreover, as you take so much trouble 
(to your credit be it mentioned) to expose fallacies, to correct abuses, to 
assist the neglected, to strengthen the weak and despised, and ay 
helping hand to the needy—I beg to solicit, in the name of all the 
pnw, that you will insert this, as a little instructive lesson for those 
who have never thought on the subject before. 7 

Ist. In a congregation we cannot well do without a OM; but then 
is not of every day occurrence, even in large communities; his =. 
are therefore not of daily requirement. Any layman may undertake : 
perform the operation; the office, therefore, is not strictly congreg* 
tional. 
2nd. We require a Ypin by... but such a personage can be spare! 8 
whole year round; his usefulness is certainly of great —— 
mw WN; but any one among the laymen may undertake that 6 


who is able to sound a 15)v” 5p, and gentlemen possessing this abillt) 


are not scarce in a congregation. 

3rd. A DID is very requisite in a Jewish community, ap® ©) 
tainly requires a certificate or NY7)N from his teacher (a DID) oF bis 
declarative of his competency to form the Hebrew letters cor pa r 
knowledge of the laws and rules appertaining to his protean ® 
his moral character. Yet as this personage writes and man “age 
his articles for sale, he must be considered a tradesman; ® 
commodities—such as Nid , , N’D—are brought into 
tions to be disposed of, his services as a congregational officer 
dispensed with in small congregations. 

4th. A snp 5y2 is certainly a very requisite and useful peo f the 
js required on every Sabbath and festival to read some ir if read 
m71N with proper emphasis, as established from time of old ; 
without it there is no crime committed. aa 


— 8 
Goethe's Faust. Deut. xx¥" 


} 
} 
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sth. Then comes the reader, or j?", about whom so much hes been 
3 "Some will have him to be a supplicator, that is, a man who sup- 
nlcates for the congregation ; others say, that he atones for the sins of 


the congregation by his prayers, not unlike the Sysan i723, who atoned 


sith sacrifices, OMD mb's). But, with all due respect to their 
goinions, I say, that a {1 represents neither the one nor the other. All 
shat is required of a [1M Is, to be the leader or director of the congrega- 
tion in the synagogue; to commence the certain portions of the prayers, 
hymns, and psalms, so that all the congregants may chaunt or read the 
one portion at one and the same time with him, or respond to some 

sions, such as the the M353, and the And although 
any layman may stand up in that capacity (for the jIM, or reader, 
requires not to be ordained by the Rabbins or clergy), yet it is custo- 
mary in many congregations to hire one who has a musical voice, so 
that his reading may be agreeable; but he is in no wise to be classed 
among the Rabbins. He certainly should be enabled to read correctly, 
and understand the Hebrew which he has to chaunt in the synagogue; 
hut it is not required of him to be a learned man, a scholar. In proof 
of this assertion, I may be allowed to mention that instances have 
occurred of OYIN, or readers who have officiated as such, in very 


resectable congregations, who have made the greatest blunders, even 


in the very reading of the Hebrew; but their musical voices, it appears, 
were considered all-sufficient to atone for these defects. However, it is 
by no means creditable to any community to suffer an ignorant man to 
stand before the T32Y or on the M°3 as their leader or guide; but 
such has nevertheless been the case, which proves that their vocal 
abilities were superabundant, without regard being paid to their mental 
capacities, 

I perceive, my dear Sir, I have already trespassed on the space of 
your journal ; I will therefore close for the present, in the hope that 
you will grant me the insertion of this, aud allow me, if you can spare 
space, to resume the article next week, 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 


S. H. M. 


July 22nd, 5611. 


To the Editor of the vewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—Will you permit me, through the medium of your valuable 
periodical, to express my regret for what | regard a public loss to the 
town of Liverpool, namely, the removal from among us of the Rev. 
D. M. Isaacs, Professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature, and 
Lecturer in the vernacular tongue in the Synagogue of the Jews. 

The Rev. Mr. Isaacs is too well known as an accomplished Hebrew 
scholar and teacher, both in this country, on the Continent,.and in 
America, to need any encomium. By his removal this town will lose a 
literary man, society an ornament, and the Liverpool Peace Society a 
valued member of its committee; but to the Jews his loss will be irre- 
parable. For a period of nearly twenty years, Mr. Isaacs has laboured 
to promote the spiritual and moral welfare of his Jewish brethren in 
Liverpool; and it must bea satisfactory reilection to his own mind, 
tuat his disinterested and zealous. efforts have been so successful. 

The free and faithful exposition of the word of God by so learned and 
avle a teacher, for such a period, could not fail to produce good effects, 
especially on the rising generation; for the word of God is quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword. Iam a Christian, but 
Lhave ofien attended these English lectures in the synagogue with profit 
aud delight. They have been characterised by elevated and ennobling 
seutiment, pure morality, faithful and fearless reproof of sin, expansive 
charity, ardent devotion, and a remarkable freedom from everything 
like bigotry. 

_ [fear his departure will leave a void which will not soon be filled up, 
and especially will the Israelitish youth feel a loss for which all the 
wealth of both the Indies would not compensate; for the wise king of 
Israel and Judah has said, “ Wisdom is more precious than rubies ; 
and all the things thou canst desire are not to be compared unto her.” 


When Mr. Isaacs is gone, I think the Jews of Liverpool will say, with 
unavailing regret-— 


Take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfally, 


— 


Liverpool, Aug. 20th, 1851. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


_Suy—I am exceedingly pleased to find, that our two leading provin- 
cial bodies have each produced a successful competitor for the Prize 
Essay on the Post-Biblical History of the Jews. The name of Mr. 

enry Behrend, of Liverpool, to whom the first prize has been awarded, 
‘as already appeared several times in your paper; that gentleman 
‘ving gained the most distinguished collegiate honours during the 
Period of his medical studies. 

‘f the rumour be correct that the initials “I. P.” Manchester, 
which have carried off the second prize, represent the name of an author 
Py a to every reader of your pages by the brilliancy and chasteness 
—_ style, equally as by the profundity of his learning, it must be 

mitted that the laurels have been most worthily competed for, and, 
no doubt, most justly awarded. 

2 the competition has excited the greatest possible amount of inte- 

> wherever the Chronicle is read, I would submit to your consideration 

Ne sab of making known the names of the adjudicators, such a 
‘se being almost universally followed with regard to prize essays. 


I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant 
Manchester, Auy.26, 


¥ 


D. D. . 
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| We willingly insert the above. The names of the adjudicators, ete, 
appear in full in our present number, as they also appeared for many 
weeks when the prizes were offered.—Ep. ] 


THE COFFEE-HOUSE, KAFFANE, IN JERUSALEM. 


It is perhaps not entirely uninteresting to read a description, or sketch 
rather, of an oriental coffee-house, as this will give us also some idea of the 
state of civilization among the Mahomedans. Near the Bazaar, which Is at 
present used as a corn-market, on the corner of the Zak, the market where 
there are shops for various kinds of goods, stands a large and old building, 
through which there is a passage-way, which, as it passes through a number 
of houses, shortens the distance considerably to pedestrians, as it enables 
them to dispense with a long circuit on the outside. This passage forms 
also the coffee-house in question, though it is in a very miserable condition, 
It is, at the same time, a large and very old structure, resembling greatly a 
ruined church, has a high cupola, and pillars and boxes ou both sides. In 
the centre is a hearth, on which there stand large copper urns filled with 
boiling coffee. Close to them sits the landlord squatting on the ground, who 
has near him a quantity of very small coffec-cups, piled up one on another, 
and a row of the so-called argilé,’ as also a pair of iron fire-tongs, called 
masha, with which he is ready to serve every one that smokes with a 
burning coal. Qn the sides are a sort of benches, which are covered with 
harrow straw mats, aod which serve the guests as seats. The passage is so 
narrow, that those who pass through often knock the coffee cup out of the 
guest's hand, and not rarely scald thus both lips and chin, or crush with 
their feet the pipe-bowl of some smoker; or it happens that the passer-by is 
thrown down through means of the long tube, which gets entangled between 
his feet or legs, and pulis down to the ground at the same time the smoker 
from his elevated seat. All this causes naturally many curious secnes. In 
the corner of a side-box sit usually some Arnaut soldiers, playing draughts 
and dice, with looks and gestures well calculated to excite the fears of the 
bystanders. ‘he games often cause them to quarrel and fight among them- 
selves, and thus all present are in danger of their lives. 

In the background you hear the neighing of a wild horse, the bleating of a 
sheep or a goat. and the braving of an ass, which some of the quests have 
brought along with them; and thus the coffec-house serves also as a sort of 
stable, and the landlord acts as hostler, taking care of man and beast in the 
same moment. <At the entrance there is hung up in a bag a very young 
child, perhaps but a few mouths old, screaming with all its might, being left 
there by its faithful mother, an industrious Bedouin woman, whilst she 
attends to her business in the market, and wishes to spare herself the trouble 
to carry it in her arms. Near the door, on the bare earth, sleeps a tired 
Bedouin, covered like the drunken Noah in his tent, with his face turned to 
the ground, and who attracts the attention of all present by the harmonious 
sounds which he makes in his sleep. On the other side lies a stall hillock 
of charcoal, from which the fire is fed, and on which sits a Bedouin woman 
with her dear half-naked. bovs. ‘The attention bestowed on the guests is 
very simple, and is confined to coffee without milk or sugar, the argilés, and 
and at most a glass of cold water in addition. _In the month of fasting, the 
RKhamadahn, this passage, as also the Kaffané, remains closed during the day 
asa token of penitence and fasting; but during the whole night it is so 
thoroughly crowded that one is scarcely able to squeeze his way through. 
The other parts of the year it is closed at sun-down. : 

The Kaffané answers also as an exchange, and many a trade is driven there 
between the Arabs and Bedouins. 

If we now cast a look on and contemplate the most forlorn condition in 
every respect of the Holy City, we cannot avoid asking with the prophet. 
“Is this the city of which they said, She is the perfection of beauty, the joy 
of all the earth *” (Lam.ii. 15). For all that, this very miserable condition 
is the greatest consolation the believer can have, “ for the word of our God 
will stand for everlasting” (Isa. xl. 8). And we see quite clearly that his 
words are being fulfilled when he said, ** As I have brought over this people 
all this evil, thus will I bring over them all the good which I have spoken 
concerning them” (Jer. xxxil. 42). “ Forthe Lord hath comforted Zion, 
he hath comforted all her waste places, and maketh her deserts like Eden, 
and her plain like a garden of the Lord; joy and gladness are found there, 
thanksgiving and the voice of song” (Isa. li. 3)—Schwarz's Palestine . 

THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT. 

The higher we advanced up the canal, the more we were annoyed 
with flies, fleas, ants, cockroaches, and mosquitos; the consul had the 
good fortune to have a mosquito curtain, which defended him at night 
from these bitter enemies of repose; but I was unprovided, and conse- 
quently was doomed to diet the murderers of sleep till our arrival at 
Cairo: our boat, so far as respected vermin, was litorally a Noah’s ark; 
and, to complete my sufferings, the planks on which I slept were per- 
forated in all directions by rats and mice. I no longer doubted that a 
modern traveller might encounter the ten plagues of Egypt. In the 
space of two years and a half I witnessed the visitation of them all in 
some degree. | 

The changing of the river into blood, at least in colour, I saw par- 
tially accomplished: for the first four or five days of the Nile’s increase 
the waters are of a muddy red, owing to their Seal impregnated with 
a reddish bole in the upper country ; as this is washed away, the river 
becomes of a greenish yellow for four or five days. When I first ob- 
served this, I perceived that the animalcule in the water were more 
numerous than at any other period ;Feven the Arabs would not drink 
the water without straining it through a rag: “ And the river stank, 
and the Egyptians could not drink of the waters of the river. 

As for the frogs, whoever has travelled along the Nile must be ac- 
quainted with the plague of their loud croaking all night long; the 


banks ‘are studded with them, and in summer their noise is almost | 


incredible. 
The plague of lice prevails in every quarter, 
Europeans, I find, become so familiar with them, by 


t swarms; and 
and water, 


‘ This is a tobacco ipe, to which is fitted @ vessel containing weter, through 
which the smoke is ra a before it reaches the mouth, by means of an elastic tube, 
rolled up in-e-ceil, several yards in length. This produces a constant bubbling and 
boiling moise in the water during smoking. 
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Flies I consider the worst plague of all. From sunrise to sunset they 
cease not to torment man and beast. If a cup of coffee be left uncovered 
for an instaut, it becomes thickened with them: they fall into the soup 
by dozens ; and it is difficult to take a spoonful without swallowing one 
or two. 

If I had no other proof of Nero’s cruclty than his massacre of flies, I 
would not question his humanity. At Mr. C.’s table we have killed 
many hundreds in a few seconds, by applying a glass tumbler over a 
few raisins, with a rotatory motion. In some houses they destroy them 
by thousands on the ceiling at night, by means of gunpowder. 

“ A very grievous murrain” occurred eighteen months ago; and the 
consequence of it now is, that beef and mutton are so dear, that the 
government has issued an order for compelling the peasants to bring to 
market an increased quantity of fowls ; for chickens are produced in 
vast numbers, by merely putting the eggs into an oven. 

“The plague of borls and blains’ 1 have seen with a vengeance ; 
buboes and carbuncles have been familiar to my sight ; and many people 
have I seen “ smote with pestilence!” 

“ The plague of fail” is, indeed, of rare occurrence; in the winter of 
1825 we had one short shower of hail in Alexandria, and this is all I 
have seen of it in Egypt. But ‘Jocusts”’ still plague the gardens of 
Rosetta: I have seen them “cover the face of earth, so that the land 
was darkened.” 

As for “darkness,” physical and moral, there is lack of it in 
Egypt ! Ophthalmia and despotism plague the land with darkness, “‘ even 
darkness which may be felt.” 

Of “the death of the firstborn,” I can only say, that the smallpox 
has been carrying off the children of Egypt in frightful numbers ; and 
that the Pacha has lately sent Frank physicians through the provinces 
to innoculate all the infants, in order to prevent the total depopulation 
of the country. | 

To the encounter of many of these plagues the Egyptian traveller 
has to lay his account, even in the short journey of one hundred and 
fifty miles between Alexandria and Cairo; and if he proceed to the 
cataracts, to some others of a more perilous description at the hands of 
lawless soldiers and rapacious Arabs.— Madden's Travels in Egypt, etc. 


— 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Posen, July 28th.—In our Town Council we have four members, 
and in our Chamber of Commerce five, belonging to the Jewish per- 
suasion. 

The deputations sent to meet the king on his tour through our pro- 


vince, where he opened the Eastern Railway, numbered several Jewish 
gentlemen in their ranks. 


LeMBERG, 30th July.—The authorities in the northern provinces of 
Hungary have received orders from government to limit the number of 
passports taken out by Jewish traders for a journey into Gallicia. They 
take out passports under pretence of business, but undertake a pilgrim- 
age to Belz, to visit the Rabbi, the chief of the Chasidim. Last week 
not less than 1100 of them presented their passports at the Government- 


house for the visa. The government has prepared measures to puta 
stop to this synod. 


LeMBERG, 2nd August. —Government intends founding a number of 
schools for the Jewish population, and charges itself with the third part 
of the costs. 


Linz, AusTRiA, August-—One of the benefits which emancipation 


has brought us, is the permission of settling in any place in the empire. 


This permission is of particular importance to Jews, who can now fix 
their domicile in places where formerly no Jew was permitted to reside. 
This will not be beneficial to Jews alone: but the towns in which they 


fix their residence will equally be benefited, since they contribute to 


make trade and commerce flourish wherever they carry their spirit of 
enterprise. 


Pestu, Aug. 1.—In our commercial circles a great mischief has till 
now been prevalent, which will soon be put an end to. Our mercantile 
interests were, till now, represented by three different bodies, who did 
not act in concert, According to a royal decree a fusion of these three 
bodies will take place. A Chamber of Commerce will be formed, 
which is charged with the surveillance of the united interests of the 
commerce of our town. There will, in future, be only a distinction 
between wholesale and retail houses. All merchants, without distinc- 
tion of creed, can be members. 

A heavy fine will, in future, be inflicted on all those pseudo-Rabbies 
who assume to themselves the authority of performing the marriage 
ceremony without the necessary permission from the civil authorities. 


Tue Bazar IN AID oF THE New Synacocue, Monteco Bay.— 
Want of space alone prevents us from again reverting to the pleasing 
success attendant upon the efforts of the ladies who conducted the 


above. The following sums were handed in by the fair occupants of 
the stalls :— 


Mrs. S. G, Corinaldi - - - - - - £46 0 0 
The Misses Levien - . ° - - - 44 4 0 
Mrs, A. Isaacs - - - 32 10 
The Misses Nunes - - - ~ - - 20 2 9 
‘Mrs. G. Delisser £28 5 4 gross—net - 15 19 
Miss E. Levy 3810 ,, - 5 0 0 
Tickets asd Grand Jury Gift (55s.) -  - - 27 3 6 


—Connty Union (Jamaica), 


| 
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that the horror of them at last dwindles into a prejudice, which habit | 
overcomes. 


| 


Cotumata, S. C.—The annual examination of the Sunday- h 
of this city lately took place, and resulted, as usual satisfaction 
Occident. 


PORTRAIT OF OUR TALENTED CO-RELIGIONIST, Meye 
Among the numerous portraits of our celebrated contemporaries whi 
ornament the picture gallery of the King of Prussia, one of the 
remarkable is the likeuess of Meyerbeer, which the Professor “a 
has jnst finished. The celebrated composer is represented as 
life, with a back ground, which brings out the figure to great ad 
He holds in his right hand a scroll of paper, on which are traced 
sical notes of the commencement of a partition. His position js Natural 
and the likeness striking. This painting has just been exhibited lees 
few days at the Réunoin des Arts (Kuntsverein)—German pap * 


RBRER.W 


large as 
Vantape, 
the my. 


NAVIGATION.—The highest triumph of human genius is the Science 
of navigation. If we abstract even the immense good the world derives 
from this science; were we only to consider it as a speculative one We 
should be forced to acknowledge that it is an achievement replete with 
wonder. Ona frail bark the adventurous mariner leaves the Stable 
abode of his fathers, and‘directs his looks to the stars by which'he Puides 
his trust through the void of the ocean; no marks give him any 
assurance of his being on his right road, save those he finds jn hi 
science. He never approaches the land until he is near the place of his 
destination. The multiplicity of instruments necessary for a maritime 
enterprize render the whole of navigation a composition of  sciegtif, 
wonders.—Joel Briel. 


How often was Jerusalem taken and plundered after it came into the 
possession of the Israelites, and before its destruction by Nebuchad. 
nezzar ?—Four times; namely, in the reign of Rehoboain, by the 
Egyptians (1 Kings xiv. 26); in the reign of Joram, by the Arabians 
(2 Chron. xxi. 17); under Joash, by the Syrians (2 Chron. xxiv, 23): 
and under Amaziah, by the Israelites (2 Chron. xxv. 23, 24). — Myers 
Questions and Answers on the Bible. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Received—A Treatise on the Screw Propeller, by John Bourne, C.E. 


- 


Liverpool Hebrew Congregation. 
\ } ANTED, a qualified English Lecturer, who will be required, also, to assist 
| generally in the duties of the Synagogue. Applications, accompanied by 
testimonials, to be addressed to Mr. D. Behrend, Senior Warden; or to Mr. M. 


Wolfe, Secretary, 16, Brownlow Hill, Liverpool, from whom all particulars may be 
ascertained. 


Just published, price 5s. 


BD 
Containing the Pentateuch ; 
EING the First Part of the Jewish School and Family Bible. Translated from 
the original language by Dr. A. BENISCH, under the supervision of the Rev. 
the Chief Rabbi of the United Congregations of the British Empire. 
To be had at the Library of Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street; and of James 
Darling, 81, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-lnn Fields. 


Wanted, 

Y the Brighton Hebrew Congregation. an>2n 5y3. or Reader, to officiate during 
B the ensuing Holidays. An immediate application to be made, addressed t 
B. Lewis, Esq., President, Ship-street, Brighton. 


Wanted 
HE Congregation of Wolverhampton are in want of a person competent to a ® 
Reader and om, and capable of instructing the Children in Hebrew and Enghs?. 
. The Salary is £52 per annum, with a Residence (in which is the Synagogue) fee 
Other privileges, ctc., average from £15 to £-0 per annum. 
Apply, with Testimonials, etc., to Mr, D. L. Davis, Wolverhampton. 
No need apply. 


society for Believing Distressed Pcrsons, 
12, Cross-street, Llatton Garden. 


HE Directors of the above Society beg most respectfully to inform the Su 
scribers and the Public in general, that there is a Vacancy for @ Widow 
Pensioner, to receive Four Shillings per Week for Fifty-two Weeks. siete 
Nominations to take place on Wednesday, October Ist, and the Election ° 
Wednesday, October 22nd, 1851. ber 

Any person wishing to become a Candidate must apply, on or before Septe™ 

26th, to the Secretary, S. Cohen, 64, Cow Cross-street, Smithfield. 
(By order) s.C 


OHEN, See 


R. B. HYAM, Tailor and Clothier, Liverpool, is in want of several Young Men, 
M as Salesmen in the Ready-Made Department. . sired, 
Apply by letter only, stating Age, where last employed, and Salary "4 

including Board, etc. 
None but those well acquainted with the business need apply. 


To Tailors’ Assistants. 
ANTED, a Young Man, of the Jewish persuasion, who has @ good ast 
of the trade, and can dress a window. Apply at H. Benjamins, 
Outfitter, 304, Oxford-street, Three Doors West of Bond-street. ae 


Wanted, 


Trade: 
N experienced Salesman, acquainted with the Ready-Made age 8 
Also, a Youth, as Cashier; one who has previously filled the sa gm an! 

and who is conversant with accounts, would be preferred. Apply to 


Co., 86, Oxford-street, London. 


, Londe® 
Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Baward 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London W all, and pub 24 Houndsditeh. 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office. 
City © sLondon; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool; M. Enter: ‘August 2% 
Salford Manchester; and M Levy, 28, Hurst-street, Birmingham. 
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